THE   RIGHT   TO   HERESY

Book, with, as other implements of their spiritual life, the
death's-head and the Cross; men plunged into a chill,
black, unapproachable loneliness. Throughout life,
Calvin was guarded by this respect for human unap-
proachability. From earliest youth he wore sable
raiment. Black was the biretta which crowned the low
forehead; this headdress being half-way between the
hood of a monk and the helmet of a soldier. Black was
the flowing cassock, which reached to the shoes; the
robe of a judge whose business it is to punish men un-
ceasingly ; the gown of the physician, who must ever be
trying to heal sins and ulcers. Black, always black;
always the colour of seriousness, death, and pitilessness.
Never did Calvin present himself in any other guise than
that symbolic of his office; for he wished to be seen and
dreaded by others in no other representation than that of
God's servant, in the vesture of duty. He had no desire
that others should love him as a man and a brother.

But if he was harsh to the world, he was no less harsh
to himself, keeping the strictest discipline; allowing to
the body, for the sake of the spirit, no more than the
absolute minimum of food and rest. His night's sleep
lasted for three hours, or four at most; he ate one frugal
meal a day, hurriedly, an open book before him. He
took no walk for pleasure, played no games of any
kind, sought no form of relaxation, shunning, above all,
those things he might genuinely have enjoyed. He
worked, thought, wrote, laboured, and fought, in splen-
did devotion to the spirit; but never for an hour did he
live his own private life.

Calvin never knew what it was to enjoy youth, he
was, so to say, born adult; another and fundamental
characteristic was his total lack of sensuality. The latter
quality was a grave danger to his doctrinal teaching. The
other reformers believed and declared that man could
serve the divine purpose faithfully by gratefully accepting